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barometric depression in the west of France, its path being recog- 
nized from Vendir to Ardennes. 

The tornado at St. Claude, on the 19th, was studied by M. 
Cadenat. The giratory movement was recognized by prostrate 
trees, by pieces of board, debris of roofs, etc. On the right of the 
track many trees were blown down toward the north-east. On 
the left less trees were uprooted, and some lay in an opposite di- 
rection. In some places trees were blown down at right angles to 
the track, their roots invariably to the right. At some places 
bunches of trees were left intact in the centre of the tornado's 
track. The whirl was counter-clock- wise. " This trombe-cy clone 
in its narrowness furnishes the character of a trombe or tornado, 
and in its whirling, of a cyclone. I give the following secondary 
phenomena in the order of importance : — 

" (1) The liberation of considerable electricity. 

"(2) The straight currents. 

" (3) The division of the principal branch. 

" (4) The funnel-shaped cloud. 

"(5) The aspiration. 

"(6) The lateral wind." 

" At 8 p.m. the sky is like a vast conflagration; the air is calm. 
Some great drops of rain, some few hail-stones, very great (40 
grams), formed of agglomerated grains, preceded the disaster. A 
lightning stroke fired a house at Bois d'Amont (Jura). At the 
Swiss frontier the people saw fire on all sides. At another place 
globular lightning was seen. Some people were killed by light- 
ning strokes. On all sides was a smell of ozone. Walls were 
prostrated, holes bored in window-panes, stoves destroyed, keys 
and bars of iron twisted, etc. On all sides thunder-bolts were very 
evident from their mechanical effects. 

" We see on the left and right of the track through a forest, and 
in front of each" point struck by a thunder-bolt, trees thrown down 
in great number, the top directed against (eontre) the point struck. 
The direction of some fir-trees was perpendicular to the path. 

" The funnel-cloud, thanks to numerous and intense lightnings, 
was seen by an observer at Aigh, some 35 miles from the tornado. 
The aspiration produced by the whirl was shown by the transport 
to 300 and more yards of great and solid vaehers, by the removal 
of roofs, by the plucking up of a heavy boundary-stone weighing 
a hundred pounds, by the transport of objects 31 miles, mostly to 
the north. Hail fell at more than two miles to the north-west." 

M. Faye also received a private report from M. Cadenat, and re- 
marks: " It is very remarkable that in the United States tornadoes 
are rarely accompanied by electric balls similar to those at Dreux 
or at St. Claude, or at the ancient tornadoes of Assonval (1823) 
and of Chatenay (1835)." He thinks this is because they occur 
here mostly in daylight. He also suggests that the mechanical 
action of tornadoes is well understood to-day. 

I note (1) there seems to be an enormous variety of terms which 
are applied in France to phenomena of this kind. In the four re- 
ports, covering eleven pages, the following "are noted : coup de 
vent, used 6 times; cyclone, 6; meteor, 11; orage, 13; ouragan, 9; 
tempete, 4; tourbillon, 12; tourmente, 1; tornado, 19; trombe, 13; 
trombe-cy clone, 2. The fact that " tornado" heads the list in fre- 
quency is significant. 

(2) It is hardly probable that there was a diminution in the gas 
pressure at Dreux through a diminished air pressure. A similar 
fact was noted at Cleveland, O., when there was no tornado, and 
at Louisville, Ky., during the tornado last year. An investigation 
of this question has shown that the diminished pressure is due to 
the forcing of the gas-holder at the works, by the wind, against 
the upright posts (see " The Tornado," p. 136). 

(3) It is hardly probable that the absence of the observation of 
fire-balls in the tornadoes in this country is due to the light of day 
hiding the appearance. At such a time the sky is black, and the 
light is sufficiently diminished to show any bright, fiery object. 
The lack of this observation is due, partly to its not having been 
investigated, partly to the fact that most every one seeks safety in 
a cellar or dug-out, where it cannot be observed, but mostly, I 
think, because in the severer tornadoes the electric action, while 
abundant, does not manifest itself in this way. We are but just 
beginning to learn about unusual manifestations of electricity in 
storm phenomena. One of the most recent utterances is this, re- 



garding the action of a lightning flash : "The seat of the electrical 
energy is, and must be, not in the cloud or in the earth, just 
preceding a flash of lightning, but in the air column between cloud 
and earth " (American Meteorological Journal, April, 1891, p. 
599). If it can be once proved that it is possible to intensely elec- 
trify a column of air, we shall have gone a long way toward de- 
termining the cause of our funnel-clouds and the destructiveness 
of the tornado. It should be noted that fire-balls were observed 
at Louisville (" The Tornado," p. 134). 

(4) I think we have hardly made a beginning in a determination 
of the causes of the mechanical effects noted either in our general 
storms or tornadoes. I can do no better than close with a quota- 
tion from "Bay of Bengal Cyclone Memoirs, Part III.," just re- 
ceived in this country. 

The author, Mr. Eliot, himself an ardent supporter of the ordi- 
nary condensation theory of storms and tornadoes, by a course of 
reasoning almost identical with that previously adopted in this 
country, has arrived at the following conclusion, on page 385 : — 

" A cyclonic circulation cannot be resolved into the translation 
of a rotating disk or mass of air. The fact that the main supply 
of the energy is applied in front of the cyclone suggests that it is 
perpetually renewed in front, and that in fact its motion and 
transmission are hence rather to be explained by some process 
analogous to the transmission of a wave." This may be regarded 
as a noteworthy corroboration of views seriously antagonistic to 
present theories, and seems to indicate a significant advance in 
theories of storm generation! (See also in this connection this 
journal, No. 423, p. 150, and Scientific American Supplement, Jan. 
18, 1890.) 

(The following journals have been consulted in making up the 
above paper : Oomptes Reudus, Aug. 20, 1890; Sept. 15, 1890; Oct. 
6, 1890; Dec. 22, 1890; Das Wetter, December, 1890; April, 1891; 
and American Meteorological Journal, April, 1891.) 

H. A. Hazen. 

Washington, D.C., May 32. 
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Our Common Birds, and How to Know Them. By John B. Geant. 
New York, Scribner. Oblong 12°. $1.50. 

This is an attractive little volume which cannot fail to interest 
any one who loves nature and to be helpful to him who wishes to 
become intelligent upon our common birds. 

To quote from the modest introduction : " The author desires to 
disclaim great scientific knowledge of birds and their ways, his 
object being not so much to impart information as to point his 
readers to the way of acquiring it for themselves." It becomes 
quite evident, however, that Mr. Grant can tell us much more than 
he does, when we have mastered the first steps. 

Some seventy portraits of birds on separate plates are given ; the 
significant characteristics of each are so closely brought out, that, 
in connection with the text, it makes identification of the real ob- 
ject a comparatively simple matter. 

The writer succeeded, during one hour spent in a small thicket 
a few hundred feet from his house, in New Jersey, in matching 
bird and picture of about a dozen specimens. 

The book is of convenient size for carrying about, and would be 
as valuable an addition to the library of every school boy and girl 
as it is interesting to any one who, in his love of nature, " holds 
communion with her visible forms." 

Appletons' School Physics. By John D. Quackenbos, literary 
editor; Alfred M. Mayer; Francis E. Nipher; Silas W. 
Holman; Francis B. Crocker. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, American Book Company, 1891. $1.20. 
The title of this book shows what place it is intended to fill, and 
the list of authors shows how earnestly the publishers have at- 
tempted to make a book that shall fill that place with satisfaction. 
The literary editor, Dr. Quackenbos, is a professor of English at 
Columbia College, and is a member of the New York Academy of 
Sciences and a fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine. To 
each of the four scientific men whose names follow that of Dr. 
Quacken'bos on the title-page has been assigned a special de- 
partment of physics. Professor Mayer of the Stevens Institute, 
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so well known for his works and investigations on sound, treats 
of that subject; Professor Nipher of Washington University, St. 
Louis, gives the chapters on heat, light, and the principles of elec- 
tricity ; Professor Holman of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology gives the introductory portions on matter and motion ; and 
the applications of electricity and magnetism are handled by Mr. 
Crocker of the School of Electrical Engineering of Columbia Col- 
lege. It is needless to say that these are all men prominent in 
their several departments. 

It would naturally be possible that an honest difference of 
opinion should exist as to the best way of presenting physical 
problems to young minds, but throughout this book we find evi- 
dences of an earnest purpose by competent men to do this according 
to their best judgment, and we believe the book is destined to do 
great good in our schools. The amount of apparatus required is 
not excessive, and the amounts of descriptive matter and experi- 
ment seem well balanced 



AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 

In the New England Magazine for June there is an interest- 
ing illustrated article on the " Early Days of the First Telegraph 
Line," by Steven Vail. 

— " Not to the Swift " is the title of an entertaining novel from 
the pen of Lewis H. Watson, just published by the Welch, Fracker 
Company of this city (400 p., cloth, $1.25). The scene is laid in 



this country, about the time of the Rebellion, some of the plots con- 
nected with that event being woven into the fabric of the story, 
and one of the plots, at least, being given an entirely new and 
somewhat startling significance in the process of weaving. 

— There has recently been issued by the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis, a report on " The Species of Epilobium occur- 
ring North of Mexico," by Professor William Trelease. 

— To the June Atlantic Professor George Herbert Palmer con- 
tributes "Reminiscences of Professor Sophocles," who was pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard University for nearly forty years, — a 
simple and Homeric figure, caring nothing for outward forms and 
fashions, and with his thoughts oftener in Arabia than Cambridge, 
drawn from a monastery to give himself up to what he called 
" the ambition of learning." College men will be also deeply in- 
terested in Mr. S. E. Winbolt's paper on "Rowing at Oxford." In 
the same number President D. C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has a paper on " The Study of Geography," and its place 
in the college course. 

— The first of a series of descriptive and illustrated quarto 
memoirs on the Vertebrata of the Tertiary and Cretaceous rocks 
of the Canadian North-west Territory, prepared by Professor E. 
D. Cope of Philadelphia, has just been issued by the Geological 
Survey of Canada. It is exclusively devoted to a consideration of 
the species from the Lower Miocene deposits of the Cypress Hills 
in the district of Alberta, and consists of twenty-seven pages of 
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Geological Survey of New Jersey, Annual Report 
of the State Geologist for the Year 1890. Tren- 
ton, Murphy, pr. 305 p. 8°. 

Profitable Advertising. Vol. I. No. 1. m. Bos- 
ton, C. F. David. 34 p. 8°. fl per year. 

Vernon-Harcourt, L. F. Achievements in Engi- 
neering during the Last Half Century. New 
York, Scribner. 311 p. 8». fl.75. 

Wallace, A. R. Natural Selection and Tropical 
Nature. London and New York, Macmillan. 
492 p. 8°. $1 75. 

Water Commissioners of the City of Taunton, 
Mass., Fifteenth Annual Report of the. Taun- 
ton, Hack, pr. 67 p. 8°. 

West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Third Annual Report of the. Charleston, Don- 
nally, pr. 185 p. 8°. 



A SYSTEM OF 

EASY LETTERING. 

By J. H. CKOOTWEMi, Fh.B. 

Twenty- six different forms of Alphabets. The 
space to be lettered is divided into squares, and 
with these as a guide the different letters are drawn 
and inked. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

E. & F, N. SPON, 12 Cortlandt Street, New York. 



HANDBOOK OF METEOROLOGICAL TABLES, 

By Asst. Prof. H. A. Hazen. 
137 pp. 8°. 

Professor Waldo says : "I heartily recom- 
mend them to all workers in meteorology, 
and do not see how any of our American 
meteorologists can afford to be without a 
copy." 

Professor Sympns of London says : ' ' They 
are unquestionably valuable helps, which 
must be kept handy, and replaced when 
worn out." 

Price, postpaid, $1. 

N. P. C, HODGES, 47LafayettePI,, New York. 

OF WHAT USE IS THAT PLANT? 

" You can find the answer in 

SMITH'S "DICTIONARY OF 
ECONOMIC PLANTS." 

Sent postaid on receipt of $3.80. Publish- 
er's price, $8.50. 

SCIENCE BOOK AGENCY, 

47 Lafayette Place, New York 



" The Week, one of the ablest papers on the con- 
tinent." —Descriptive America. 

THE WEEK, 

A Canadian Journal of Politics, IAterature, Science 

and Art. 

PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 

$3.00 per Year. $1.00 for Four Months. 

THE WEEK has entered on its EIGHTH year of 
publication, greatly Improved in every respect, 
rendering it more worthy the cordial support of 
every one interested in the maintenance of a first- 
class literary journal. 

The independence in politics and criticism which 
has characterized THE WEEK ever since its first 
issue will be rigidly maintained ; and unceasing ef- 
forts will be made to improve its literary character 
and increase its attractiveness as a journal for the 
cultured home. Many new and able writers are 
now, or have promised to become, contributors to 
its columns, and the constant aim of the Publisher 
will be to make THE WEEK fully equal to the best 
literary journals in Britain and the United States. 

As heretofore, Prof. Goldwin Smith will, from 
time to time, contribute articles. London, Paris, 
Washington and Montreal letters from accomplished 
correspondents will appear at regular intervals. 
Special Ottawa Letters will appear during the ses- 
sions of Parliament. 

THE WEEK being the same size as " Harper's 
Weekly," is the largest paper of its class on the 
continent. 

SEND FOR free SAMPLE COPY. 

C. BLACKER ROBINSON, Publisher, 

5 Jordan St., Toronto, Canada. 



THE 

AMERICAN GEOLOGIST FOR 1891 

AND 

BIEN'S NEW ATLAS OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN DISTRICT, 

will be given to Slew Subscribers to the 

Geologist for $35.00 (which is the regular 
price of the Atlas alone) , if ordered through 
the Geologist. 

For other premiums see the Geologist for 
Nov., Dec, and Jan. Address 

THE GEOLOGICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



THE BOTANICAL GAZETTE. 

A monthly illustrated journal of botany in 

all its departments. 

25 cents a number, $2.50 a year. 

Address p DBLISHERS MWm (J^r^ 

Crawfordsvillc, I ml. 



Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. 
series in 

Philology, Literature and 
Archaeology. 

Vol. I. now ready. 

1. Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of Eliza-- 
• beth. By Felix E. Schelling, A.M., Assistant 

Professor of English Literature. $1.00. 

2. A Fragment of the Babylonian '• Dibbarra" Epic. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of 
Arabic. 60 cents. 

3. a. IIpos with the Accusative. 6. Note on a Pas, 
sage in the Antigone. By William A. Lamberton 
A.M., Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature. 50 cents. 

4. The Gambling Games of the Chinese in America.. 
Fan tan and Pak kdp piu. By Stewart Culin, 
Secretary of the Museum of Archaaology and 
Palaeontology. 40 cents. 

In preparation. 
The Terrace at Persepolis. By Morton W. Easton,, 

Ph.D., Professor of Comparative Philology. 
An Aztec Manuscript. By Daniel G. Brinton, M.D., 

Professor of American Archaeology and Linguis- 
tics. 
A Monograph on the Tempest. By Horace Howard 

Furness, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Recent Archeeological Explorations iD New Jersey. 

By Charles <X Abbott, M.D , Curator of the 

American Collections. 
Archaeological Notes in Northern Morocco. By Tal- 

cott Williams, A.M., Secretary of the Museum 

of Egyptian Antiquities. 
a. On the Aristotelian Dative. 6. On a Passage in 

Aristotle's Rhetoric. By William A. Lamberton, 

A.M., Professor of the Greek Language and 

Literature. 
A Hebrew Bowl Inscription. By Morris Jastrow, 

Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Arabic. 
The Life and Writings of George Gascoigne. By 

Felix E. Schelling, A.M., Assistant Professor of 

English Literature. 
The Papers of this Series, prepared by Professors 
and others connected with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, will take the form of Monographs on the 
subjects of Philology, Literature, and Archaeology, 
whereof about 200 or 250 pages will form a volume. 

The price to subscribers to the Series will be $1.50 
per volume; to others than subscribers, $2.00 per 
volume. 

Each Monograph, however, is complete in itself, 
and will be sold separately. 

It is the intention of the University to issue these 
Monographs from time to time as they shall be pre- 
pared. 

Each author assumes the responsibility of his own 1 
contribution. 

N. D. O. HODGES, 

47 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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